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AN IMPORTANT PATRIOTIC 
SUGGESTION 


The commendable, country-wide agita- 
tion for public school instruction on 


The Constitution of Our Country 


and the passage of laws in a large number of 
the states making this instruction mandatory, 
has led us to publish a carefully prepared and 
really usable book of the above title, by Frank 
A. Rexford and Clara L. Carson, two thor- 
oughly competent teachers of New York City 
Schools. 


It is new and different in plan and teach- 
ing method. It is inspiring, idealistic and pa- 
triotic, but always practical. It can be suc- 
cessfully used in almost any grade, but is 
particularly well adapted to seventh and eighth 
years. It has | 86 pages, abundantly and per- 
tinently illustrated. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


300 PIKE STREET 
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GRAPH SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION DURING THE PAST SIX YEARS 
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The enrollment of teachers in the State Association has increased rapidly 
since the renewed growth following the war, but it has not yet reached 50% of 
the total teaching force of the State. The influence of the organization is great | 
now. It would be practically irresistible if we had 100% of the teachers of the | 
Commonwealth enrolled as active members, and ready to co-operate in aiding | 
educational advancement. 
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STATEMENT OF K. E. A. 
POBLICITY COMMITTEE 


HE Educational Publicity Committee is making rapid 
} progress in perfecting a State-wide organization which 
will make possible effective broadcasting of educational 
information and ideals. Up to date ninety county publicity 
committees have been organized to co-operate with the Cen- 
tral Committee. Each of these county committees has two 
professional members, the county superintendent and a city 
superintendent or other prominent person connected with 
educational work. The remaining members are representative 
citizens, including lawyers, ministers, editors, bankers, doc- 
tors, merchants, farmers, housekeepers, each nominated 
because of his or her deep interest in education, and willing- 
ness to aid in promoting the cause. It is hoped that a 
committee may be secured in each county in the State before 
the April meeting of the Association. 


A three-fold purpose prompts the organization of these 
county committees. In the first place each committee will 
be provided with information relative to educational progress 
and needs which they will be expected to put before the 
people of their respective counties through the press, public 
meetings, and any other way which they may be able to 
devise. In the second place they will be expected to study 
local conditions and needs, and inform their fellow citizens as 
to important improvements needed and how they can be 
secured. In the third place the Central Committee will 
welcome from any county committee suggestions as to matters 
which they consider of State-wide importance and suitable for 
general release. 


The other special committees appointed by the State 
Association are at work upon their specific problems, and so 
soon as they have findings ready for the public, these will be 
released through the county publicity committee. In the 
past we have made the mistake of forgetting those who are 
expected to follow in our enthusiasm for leading. In the 
future we hope to keep the citizens of the State informed as 
to what has been accomplished in the effort to give Kentucky 
children a fair chance in life, and what are the next steps of 
vital importance in order that we may continue to climb the 


educational ladder. 
CHAS. D. LEWIS, 


Chairman Educational Publicity Committee. 
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CREATING PUBLIC SENTIMENT FOR 
EDUCATION. 


(Address of J. Harvey Sweeney, Supt. Wash- 
ington County Schools, at Recent Con- 
ference of Superintendents.) 


The task of creating public sentiment for educa- 
tion has never been easy. Every progressive step 
taken has been contested by indifference and 
distinct opposition since the first glimmer of the 
breaking of dawn following the Dark Ages. 


Charlemagne made a rather serious attempt to 
promote education during the Dark Ages but neither 
the nobles nor the clergy were sufficiently interested 
to get the benefit of learning for themselves and 
certainly cared naught for the education of others. 


When the American colonies were founded there 
was interest in education, it is true. We have often 
heard it said that scarcely were the rude homes 
established until the settlers of Massachusetts 
turned their attention to providing institutions of 
learning. Harvard College became a reality within 
a very short time after the first settlement was 
made at Plymouth. There was sentiment favoring 
education, but it could not be said to represent the 
public, it represented only a limited number of 
progressive people, especially the leaders who were 
interested in promoting religion. For decades the 
schools of America were largely under the control 
of the churches. 


The Colonial period ended and the United States 
took its place among the nations of the world with- 
out having a national educational consciousness. 
Some of the leaders recognized the necessity of 
providing the means for the people to be educated 
or the people could not rule. Washington in his 
Farewell Address said, ‘‘Promote then, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In_ proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion be en- 
lightened.”” John Jay, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, and others took a stand 
favoring popular education, but the general public 
did not respond. 


The first free public school building in New York 
City, aside from the parochial and charity schools, 
was built in 1809, thirty-five years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence was written, and this was 
built out of funds secured by private subscription. 


Free education in America was at first promoted 
by societies organized for the purpose in the dif- 
ferent cities. There was the New York Free School 
Society, of New York City; the Male Free Society 
of Baltimore, and other societies in other places. 
These organizations created sentiment favoring edu- 
cation by demonstrating the value of education in 
the lives of individuals, and proving that the boys 
and girls in school were less a problem in respect 
to juvenile delinquency than were those who did 
not attend school. The city council of the city of 
Washington in 1804 took action favoring the 
establishment of a school system, but for a number 
of years a large part of the funds was secured by 
subscriptions from public-spirited citizens. The 
name of Thomas Jefferson appears in the first list. 
He subscribed $200. The chief sources of support 
up to 1844, aside from the popular subscriptions, 


were lotteries, a tax on slaves and dogs, certain 
license fees, and $1,500 appropriated each year by 
the city council. 


Not until about the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century was it clearly recognized by 
thinking men that taxation of private property for 
the support of public schools was the only sure 
means of building up an adequate school system. 
New England had some years before adopted taxa- 
tion to secure funds for school support, but this 
was not the case in the other states nor even in all 
of the New England states. ‘‘The wealth of the 
State must educate the children of the State,” 
became a popular slogan in the battle royal that 
was waged for the securing of tax support for edu- 
cation. It was declared in Rhode Island that if the 
legislature passed the proposed tax bill that it 
could not be enforced at the point of the bayonet. 
In 1837 a member of the Indiana legislature said 
that w hen he died he wanted engraved on his tomb- 
stone, ‘‘Here lies an enemy to free schools.”’ 


In 1837 Kentucky profited to the extent of more 
than one million dollars in the distribution of the 
so-called ‘surplus revenue, this distribution being 
virtually a gift from the federal government. 
$850,000 of it was put into a state school fund, the 
amount being invested in state improvement bonds. 
In 1840 the state refused to pay the interest and 
five years later the legislature repudiated the state 
debt to the school fund and destroyed the bonds. 
This indicates the lack of public sentiment for 
education at that time. In 1847 Robert J. Brecken- 
ridge became State Superintendent of Common 
Schools for Kentucky and immediately began a 
campaign to create favorable sentiment, which 
resulted in the restoration of the confiscated bonds 
and the carrying of a measure providing for a two 
mill state school tax, this receiving the approval 
of the voters of the state. Breckenridge went 
before the people, telling them the value of schools 
and the need of education for the welfare of the 
individual and the public. Gradually his zeal and 
inspiration fired the dormant zeal of others until 
the people were ready to support his measures 
which were really just a beginning. In 1850 the 
constitution was redrafted and made provision for 
a state system of schools and also declared that 
the state school fund should be inviolable. Thus 
was the first battle for better education successful 
in Kentucky. 


Further progress has been made in respect to 
state supervision and support and also in regard to 
local work, but every step has demanded education 
of the public before the public would place its 
stamp of approval on the move. The county 
superintendent who wishes to secure changes in 
his county, the city superintendent who has in 
mind a program of development for the school of 
his city, the principal of the small town school, 
the teacher of the rural district, each in his own 
way is confronted with both indifference and op- 
position in trying to change the established order. 
In every instance the public must be educated. The 
public had to be educated to recognize the merit of 
taxation, it had to be educated to favor supervision 
and everything else concerned with education. 


All the way through public sentiment has had to 
be created for education, by demonstrating the 
value of education, by holding out the ideals, by 
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THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A constantly expanding list of the English classics required for college 
entrance. Well edited, well printed, and well bound. 


ANDRESS: THE STORY SERIES IN HEALTH 
A Journey to Health Land The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town 


Ideas on healthful living presented in a imaginative way. Technical 
terms are avoided. The color illustrations appeal strongly to children. 


ALLEN: 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


Six volumes dealing with Asia, Africa and Australia. The New Europe, 
North America, South America, and the United States. Industrial 
life is pictured in its relation to geography. Well adapted to the social- 
ized recitation and to the project method. 


199 East Gay Streel GINN & COMPANY Columbus 














stressing the responsibility of society, and empha- All communications concerning the Department ‘ 
sizing the loss if society, fails. Though confronted of Penmanship should be addressed to G. G. ‘ 
with different specific problems than those facing Craig, instructor of penmanship, Western Kentucky i 
Horace Mann the same principles apply today as State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, | 
did when he accepted the task of creating public Kentucky. é 


sentiment for education in Massachusetts. We are 
far from the goal of highest possible achievement in 
educational lines, and we will approach the goal 
only as the general public is educated to recognize 
the merit of proposed actions. We must educate 
for the sake of education. 
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NOTICE PENMANSHIP INSTRUCTORS. 


You are invited to bring specimens of writing of 


your students taking penmanship to the Department 
of Penmanship in April at the K. E. A. (day and e ee ac 
place will be announced later). A place for the 


exhibit is being arranged by the secretary, Miss 
Lorena Dumeyer of Louisville. Corner 4th & Walnut Streets 

Below is a suggestive plan for preparing speci- 
mens: 


Louisville’s Leading Hotel 


On the first line write the name, the age, and the 
grade; on the second line, the name of the school, 
city or town, and the date. Skip one line and make K. E. A. Headquarters 
a set of capitals; skip a line and make a set of small 
letters and figures; skip a line and write, “This is a 
specimen of my muscular movement writing while 
practicing under the personal instruction of ———. 
It is not accurate but I think it contains all the 
essentials of good business writing.”’ 





° 
Primary students may write words and sentences 
or their specimens. 
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TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates a a 


SNS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








PRESENT CONDITIONS OF KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(State Department of Public Instruction.) 


The outlines below are confined almost entirely to the data gathered during the school year of 1923-24. 


The data are taken from the October (1923) reports on 


and from the “High School Annual Report”’ 


“Course of Study” and “High School Organization”’ 


due at the close of the school year, June 30, 1924, 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 











peter in 2B Wi des Be Sr 
Data for 1923-24 CITY | GRADED lc COUNTY | TOTAL 
aiale | A 
| | i os 
White Public High Schools. --- vl 60 7 | 215 192 
Colored Public High Schoois- Dae 29 1 21 51 
Private Secondary Schools 86 
Total | | 629 





In 1923 there were 529 White Public High Schools. 
In 1923 there were 56 Colored High Schools. 
In 1923 there were 86 Private High Schools. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT 
BY GRADES. 











YUM 





ey ae White High Schools Boys Girls 
otal 671 Freshmen__- ’ _7,044 8,604 
Sophomores _ 4,347 5,703 
The reports for the year 1923-24 show fewer high ia ‘ 3 058 4’ O04 
schools than for the year 1922-23. I found that Cera “9304 3421 
several high schools had been carried on the list when pita es 
in fact they were no longer in operation. Thenum- 16,843 11.732 
ber given for 1923-24 represents high schools in actu- : ‘ 
al operation. Colored High Schools Boys Girls 
> I 763 
In 1923, sixty-six (66) public high schools (white a yi psi ead aa po pe 
and colored) did not report. A number of them, faa Re eimianaate? 120 46 
however, were listed as not reporting when, in fact, a gg are ge 88 179 
they had discontinued high school work. These aaah aa Se ccaeal : 
schools are no longer carried on the list of high ees es 
schools. 903 1,683 
Private High Schools Boys Girls 
: Freshmen--_--_--- - aR 1,438 
Sephomores-..-2-.52-22...220 S95 927 
Juniors__- _- ; 536 738 
Seniors _- 435 672 
2,i3 a i 
NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
: DAs = 
| Two Years ; 
— College Normal to Four —- 
Graduates | Graduates Years aa 
Teachers College College 
White High Schools_-._.__-_--- 1,720 1,015 265 340 100 
Colored High Schools- - -------- 161 68 66 18 9 
Private Secondary Schools-_ - -- 502 330 59 81 32 
Total 2,383 1,413 390 439 141 
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THE BEST VACANCIES 


We know where they are or will likely 
occur for 1925-26, and can give you expert 
assistance if you seek employment or pro- 
motion. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, 


Drill your students or prepare for teacher’s 
examination by using the following: 


Lusby’s Normal Question Book, $1.50 
Teacher’s and Student’s Quiz, 50c 
Hughes’ School Question Book, 50c 
Ali three question books, only $2.00 


large and intensive service. . r 
Send for catalog of useful books, dialogues, 


No fees unless placed. recitations, ete. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 


TEACHERS SUPPLY CO. 
GRAYSON, KENTUCKY 




















FULL-TIME TEACHERS. 














White High Schools_ ___-__- -1,508 
Colored High Schools-_--__....--- 9 106 
Private Secondary Schools............_.....-.....- 318 
1,932 

ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS. 

*Class S. A. Public White 45 Private White __..__._ 6 Public Colored_ MQ etalioc a= 58 
Class A Public White___-._. 64 Private White. ...50 Public Colored 5 ‘otal... 119 
Class B Public White___._.177 Private White_....._.13 Public Colored_ § Pokal... = 2195 

Total Accredited Schools 
Public White___ _286 Private White_...__..69 Public Colored _ 8 Total = 2803 
*Accredited by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
In 1922-23 there were 331 accredited high schools. 
APPROVED HIGH SCHOOLS. 
First Second | Third | 
Class Class Class | Total 
| | 
—— " acl | 
White High Schools_- ene 352 | 52 | 108 | 492 
Colored High Schools eteaes 18 4 | 29 51 
__Total.---.--...--.-...--------|___370__ | a |: ee 343 
ENROLLMENT. 
White Public High Schools - Seeman 38,575_ ...3 schools not reporting 
Colored Public High Schools___- = 200. x ..2 schools not reporting 
Private Secondary Schools--_-- _ 6,548 _- __.4 schools not reporting 
ES [Se eo ey epee 47,709 


In 1923 there were 35,806 enrolled in White Public High Schools. 
In 1923 there were 2,373 enrolled in Colored Public High Schools. 
In 1923 there were 5,007 enrolled in Private High Schools. 


43,186 


Total 
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Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 


They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





(PATENTED) 
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AVERAGE SALARY OF FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS. 


Wwe Hien Scnoole- oa eb 28 $1,252.92 
Colored High Schools- - ---_-- Bho terete 933.97 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SALARIES. 


(Including Principals.) 





White High Schools... ........--=2 $2,274,601.00 
Colored Tigh Schools... .....2-. 146,829.00 
4c 1 ee ee en ERE $2, 421 430.00 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
INCIDENTALS. 
White Bich: Schools:.............-.<.- $344,358.00 
Colored High Schools- -..- ~~ ae ren 27,139.00 
6 LS | Re ey RE Ee $371,497.00 


TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSES OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


White High Schools___-_....._._._.--$2,611,785.85 
Colored High Schools... _....._._---- 173,968.00 
Bites se ie lee $2,785,753.85 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA COST BASED 
ON ENROLLMENT, 


White High Schools: - 22.5... 0 oon $67. 
Colored High Schools... ...-..-.2-2-.-<.. 67 
VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS. 

White High Schools-_-_-__...._..._--- $13,351,591.00 
Colored High Schools_.___.......... 1,052,987.00 

5 Lo) | ee ee $14,404,578.00 


If buildings and grounds are used for both high 
school and grade purposes, the entire and not 
proportional value has been given. 


VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, 


White High Schools________-_-___-_--..-- $766,617.00 
Colored High Schools. . ....-......---- 79,323.00 
I ii agit hes $845,940.00 











Southern School 


Journal 


For 
FEBRUARY 


Will contain 


Fort Thomas schools example of city type. 
Will show results of: 
1. Fine salary schedule. 
2. Liberal supply of teachers. 
3. Board of Education looking for the 
best in educational world. 
4. Excellent library plan. 

Mason County schools example of con- 

solidated type. 

This article will show how consolidated 
schools can be established and money secured 
to build buildings in any rural community. 

Story of one of Kentucky’s best one-room 

rural schools. 

To show how a rural school can be devel- 
oped. 

Helps for grade teachers. 

Helps for high school teachers. 

Primary Page. 

Health Work. 

P. T. A. Page. 

School News. 

A well rounded program suitable to all 
types of schools and all classes of teachers. 


Subscribe for the Southern School Journal. 
$2.25 worth of Southern School Journal for 
$2.00. A $2.00 subscription to the Southern 
School Journal will entitle you to the Southern 
School Journal from the February number 
1925 including the June number of 1926. 


Southern School Journal 


A. J. JOLLY, Publisher, 
MENTOR, KY. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me the Southern 
School Journal from cai 1925, to and including 
the June number, 1926. 


[a ee ee EER 
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teachers. 


370 Spring Street, P. 0. Box 1848, Atlanta, Ga. 





- The New International Encyclopaedia 


25 VOLUMES, WITH NEW SUPPLEMENT JUST PUBLISHED 





America’s greatest reference work has been brought right up to 1924 by the prepara- 
tion of a splendid supplement which covers all the new knowledge of importance created 
during the recent eventful years. Now you may have an all-sufficient record of the world 
and the world’s knowledge from the beginning of time right down to the present, presented 
by the highest living authorities. Let us tell you about our special offer to schools and 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC., Publishers 


; 


: 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














INTEREST INCREASES IN STATEWIDE 
SPELLING CONTEST. 


Finals a Feature of K. E. A. Program, 
April 22-25, 1925. 


Future dates which already have been fixed for 
county bees follow: 


Feb. 20, Bullitt County, Shepherdsville; March 
7, Pendleton, Falmouth, and Franklin, Frankfort; 
March 14, Spencer, Taylorsville. 


Counties which will have held their bees by 
Feb. 1, are Anderson, Lawrenceburg; Carlisle, 
Bardwell; Hart, Munfordville; Letcher, Whites- 
burg; Wayne, Monticello; Larue, Hodgenville; Nel- 
son, Bardstown; Harrison, Cynthiana; Adair, 
Columbia; Washington, Springfeld; Ohio, Hartford; 
Knott, Hindman; Cumberland, Burkesville; Lewis, 
Vanceburg; Garrard, Lancaster; Grant, Williams- 
town; Caldwell, Princeton; Clinton, Albany and 
Daviess, Owensboro. 


Owensboro claims to have the record number 
in the bee, 5,000 including pupils and adults, and 
Garrard County claims to have every school in the 
county enrolled. Superintendent N. J. Parsons, of 
Franklin County has circularized every teacher two 
or three times and has exhorted all to put forth all 
efforts to land the championship of the State next 
April. He has made the rounds of all schools 
several times, urging continued practice in spelling 
and claims to have several school champions already 
developed who will give a good account of them- 
selves in Frankfort. 


County champions already selected follow: Har- 
din County, Emma Tankersley; Harlan County, 
Margaret Evans; Whitley County, Cora Hubbard; 
Meade County, Ruth Ashcraft; Montgomery 
County, Allie B. McAllister; Breckinridge County, 
Bayard Fox; Todd County, Audrey Suddeath; 
Ballard County, Catherine Snyder; Hancock 
County, Ione Snyder; Robertson County, Mildred 
Insko; Muhlenberg County, Junior Wise; Green 
County, Lena Lee; Hopkins County, Warren 
Wyatt; Henderson County, Carrie Evelyn Roberts; 
Marshall County, Pauline Tyree; Logan County, 
Cody Tucker. 

Knox County scheduled its bee for Jan. 10 but 
was obliged to postpone it on account of —— 
weather. Metcalfe’s bee was the first held, Nov. 
resulting in a tie between Adele Gassaway ‘and Cora 
Harris. 


Spelling has the right of way in 81 counties of 
the State, where The Courier-Journal Statewide 
spelling bee is in progress. The bee is about one- 
third concluded, with nearly sixty counties still to 
hold finals and about twenty already having selected 
champions 


Wherever the bee has béen held a pronounced 
revival of interest in spelling has been noted, and 
this has been given marked expression by partici- 
pation of parents and teachers in nearly all contests. 
Teachers held a bee of their own in Washington 
County, and parents have insisted on entering the 
finals as a ‘‘curtain raiser’? in many instances. 
School superintendents throughout the State have 
acclaimed the bee as an education stimulant. 
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you want. 


CONTINENTAL 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION FOR THE YEAR 1925-1926? 


For twenty-eight years, this agency has been working for the teachers of Kentucky. This long 
period of square dealing has won the confidence of both teachers and school officials. 


Registration with us will cost you NOTHING and it may be the means of getting exactly what 
Positions of every type from primary work to city superintendencies will be coming in 
to us right away. We guarantee a square deal and every bit of the assistance we can render. 


TEACHERS’ 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


AGENCY 











Plans are rapidly being made for the State finals, 
to be held in Louisville in April. The bee, with 81 
county champions represented, will spell for cash 
prizes totalling $350 given by The Courier-Journal. 
All county winners will have their expenses’ to and 
from and while in Louisville, paid by ‘home town” 
organizations, such as C hambers of Commerce, 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. Several county boards 
of education are themselves offering the trip. 


The total enrollment in the bee is 178,000 with 
4,801 county schools represented, and the majority 
of these actually have spelled in the bee. Each 
school winner receives from The Courier-Journal a 
handsomely printed certificate of ability in spelling 
of which 5,000 have been struck off. Presentations 
are made by the county superintendents at each 
final, 


STATISTICAL REPORT BY STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The following tentative report for the year 
1923-24 has been given out by the State Department 
of Education. It is suggested that this report may 
undergo slight change when verified: 

First—Number of teachers, elementary, 11,564; 
high schools, 1,689; total, 13,253. 


Second—Number of Pupils enrolled, elementary, 


381,637; high school, 41,161; total, 422,798. 
Third—Average daily attendance, elementary: 
308,033; high school, 55,774; total, 363,807. 


Fourth—Average number of days schools in 


session, 163. 
Fifth—Cost of 

517.10; other costs, 

685,746.65. 
Sixth—Cost of outlay (sites, buildings, contents), 

$2,582,378.06. 

Total expenditures for elementary and 

$20,268,124.17. 

from State: $5,074,806.22; 

local, $6,209,995,23; other 


$11,469- 
$17,- 


instruction, salaries, 
$6,216,229.55; total, 


Seventh— 
secondary — schools, 

Eighth—Receipts 
counties, $3,363,512.83; 
$4,744,861.70. 


Ninth—Total receipts from all sources, $19,393,- 
176. 

Tenth—Value of all 
$35,411,637.42. 


public school -property, 


RURAL KENTUCKY. 


A. C. Burton, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College. 


When Kentucky shall come to rank high in 
wealth, education and civic virtue, if she ever does, 
it must be through the development of those ideals 
among her rural people. 


If the Kentucky Educational Association, the 
colleges and the normal schools of the State have 
made any serious mistakes they have done so 
largely, because of failure to constantly face the 
fact that Kentucky is a rural State. Three-fourths 
of the people of Kentucky live in the country 
and in the villages; three-fourths of the teachers 
and pupils in the State are found in our rural schools. 
We can never come into our own in material 
development, educational growth or civic ideals 
unless it can be done through the people of the 
country districts. There is abundant evidence that 
all of it can be done but only through the co- 
operation of all the people, rural and urban. 


Kentucky ranks, thirty-sixth in amount of adult 
illiteracy, counted by per cent. That is not because 
she is a rural State. The five states, in order, that 
stand at the upper end of the list in percentage of 
literacy are Iowa, Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho and 
Kansas. All of these are rural states, some of them 
just about as largely rural as Kentucky. Our 
rank in illiteracy, or rather in literacy, while not 
due to the fact that we are a rural State is largely 
due to the fact that we have given too little at- 
tention to rural education. The percentage of 
illiteracy in Kentucky cities is not very high. 


In percentage of attendance at school Kentucky’s 
rank in 1920-1921 was forty-four. This was not 
caused by the State being rural because Oregon, 
Utah, California, Wyoming and Idaho are the first 
five states in attendance and four of them are 
rural states. Idaho and Wyoming are about as 
rural as Kentucky and much mors thinly settled. 


In percentage of all public school pupils who are 
enrolled in high schools Kentucky’s rank four 
years ago was forty-eight. Oregon comes first, 
followed by California, Massachusetts, Nevada 
and Vermont. Three of these are rural states, 
Nevada is far more rural than Kentucky. 


In number of students in normal schools and 
teachers colleges per thousand people the rank of 
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Asheville Normal and 
Associated Schools 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Eighth Session—June 10-July 22, 1925 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one o 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states 
and territories attended the 1924 session. 

The faculty will include teachers from the Asheville 
Normal; heads of departments from the Universities of 
South Carolina, Nebraska, Columbia, Duke, and John 
B. Stetson; State —— = of Michigan, 
Florida, Mississippi, inia, Tennessee and New 
York; George on og Cae for Teachers; Berea, 
Park, Wesleyan. Hiram and Randolph-Macon Colleges; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and heads of 

partments from a number of city public schools. 

Two hundred courses are offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents. 

he Asheville Summer School offers to teachers edu- 
cational and recreational opportunities that are unsur- 
passed 

Dormitory room and board are $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board i in private homes is from $8 to $15 per 
week. Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer. 

Complete catalog will be ready March |. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


Asheville, North Carolina 





COURTIS-SMITH 


Picture-Story Reading Lessons 


For Beginners in the First Grade 


This new scheme of teaching reading is 
based on the fundamental principle that the 
child learns only by the exercise of his own 
self-activity. 

By this method of teaching reading 

1. The child creates power to purpose 
through reading situations. 

2. He is enabled to use his reading 
ability as a tool in carrying out his 
purposes from the time of his first 
contact with the activity. 

3. He teaches himself to read with but 
very little assistance from the teacher. 

4. Each child progresses as his indi- 
vidual effort and ability will permit. 

No class is too large or too small for the 
use of this method and children master the 
mechanics of reading in a remarkably short 
time. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, III. 
Ross F. Lockridge, Representative 

















Kentucky is twenty-four. The first five are New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and Kansas all rural states. 


In percentage of all tax money, local, county, 
state, and federal spent on education, Kentucky is 
forty-fourth. North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Arizona are the first five in order—all of them are 
rural states. 


It may be urged that these six items are not the 
best index to the standing of a state educationally. 
That may be true or it may not be. At any rate 
they are important and they show that urban states 
like Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey and the five most urban states, have no 
monopoly on educational achievement. The only 
one that appears at all among the upper five 
states is Massachusetts and it comes twice as 
fourth and fifth. 


A state does not have to be urban to blot out 
illiteracy, have a good attendance record, a high 
enrollment in high school, send its young people to 
college or spend a liberal percentage of its public 
money on schools. But if it is a rural state it must 
put the major emphasis on rural education if it is 
ever to win a high rank. 


This article is not intended to even suggest that 
Kentucky has not made marvelous progress in the 
last decade. Any one who knows anything about 
the facts must recognize the truth of the state- 


ment that the State has grown wonderfully in 
recent years. Both Mr. Colvin and Mr. Rhoads 
have been fully conscious of the fact that ours is a 
rural problem. But everybody must come to 
appreciate the situation if we are to get out of the 
lower quarter in the list of states and up into the 
first quarter where we have a right to be. 


Kentucky has the most homogeneous population 
of any state in the union. Our ideals are more 
nearly alike, our civic attitudes are more democratic, 
our people have as much native intelligence, and 
while we are not very wealthy we have enough 
money to put the job over. But if it shall be done 
any time soon, town and country must work to- 
gether for its accomplishment. The higher schools 
and colleges, the rural and metropolitan press, the 
statesmen and politicians must all get intelligently 
behind the work of rural education. 


Many studies need to be made of the best 
practices in rural education both within and with- 
out the State. We must learn to know and seek 
the best both in instruction and administration. We 
must have laws to meet the needs of rural schools, 
we must tax a larger percentage of the wealth for 
country schools, and we must learn to have some 
respect for wholesome effective truancy laws. 


May the Kentucky Educational Association 
early learn to feel deeply concerned about our most 
gigantic problem and to give its great power to the 
solution of it. 
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A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 





2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


Kindergarten Furniture Sewing Cards 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 


Modeling eee 6 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Educational Cut-outs 
Handicraft Material of all kinds 


FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


CHICAGO 


Word and Number Builders 
Books for Schools 
Water Colors and Crayons 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 











THE ORGANIZATION OF A SMALL JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


(H. H. Fuson,. Principal, The John W. Hall 
Junior High School, Covington, Ky.) 


We have enrolled in our Junior High, 353 pupils. 
This number, taking the country over, ranges in 
size with some of the smaller ones, and yet, for the 
State of Kentucky, it may be ranked as one of the 
larger ones. But we shall consider it from the 
standpoint of the nation at large and speak of it as 
one of the smaller Junior Highs. 


Concrete examples are always enlightening. We 
often say, “‘What has been done can be done again.” 
So in this article we are going to talk about our- 
selves—we are going to tell what we have done in 
the organization of our school. 


The John W. Hall Junior High School has been 
organized on the departmental plan—that is to say, 
the 353 pupils have been divided into ten groups 
with a home-room teacher for each group. This gives 
an average of 35.3 pupils to each teacher. But, of 
course, some rooms will have 40 pupils and others 
will have 32, but this cannot be avoided. We try to 
keep the maximum at 40—that is to say, we do not 
put over 40 seats in a room. 


Our problem of organization has just begun when 
these pupils have been placed in the ten rooms. It 
is said that one of the principles of a well-regulated 
Junior High School is to find out individual dif- 
ferences. This cannot be done very well under the 
old plan of putting pupils of different mental 
abilities and different capacities for work in the 
same class. So we began right here. We devised 
a plan to classify the pupils on the basis of mental 
ability and on the basis of what they had achieved 
in a former class. 


The plan was this: All the pupils were given a 
mental test—the National Group Intelligence Tests 
were used. The scores were then arranged accord- 
ing to the degree of intelligence—from highest to 
lowest. The median was found. For example, say 
the highest score is 154, the median 120, and the 
lowest 65, and the other scores ranging between 
these limits, above or below 120. Then all pupils 
who score 120, or above, are considered higher by 
being above the median and all pupils who score 
less than 120 are lower. Then we took the average 
grades from their scholastic cards of the previous 
semester and arranged these averages in a column 
from highest to lowest. The median was found. 
Then all pupils who were above in both (in the 
intelligence score and in the accomplishment score) 


were placed in the first, or highest, division; those 
who were above in on2 and below in the other were 
placed in the second, or middle, division; and those 
below in both were placed in the third, or lowest, 
division. 


The above is applicable to a 7B class, or any 
other class for that matter, where you have from 
100 to 120 pupils to be classified, or divided into 
three classes. This will nearly always bring about 
an equal division. Should you have 70 pupils to 
divide into two classes it will be necessary to place 
those above in one and those below in another, and 
divide those above in one and below in the other 
according to the better or worse score. This, how- 
ever, will not give as satisfactory results as the 
division into three classes. 

We worked our whole school over gradually into 
this organization. We took the 6A, promotions, 
organized them according to this plan and kept 
this up until now the whole school is thus organized. 
This plan has another advantage, it is so gradually 
done that the parents hardly realize what is being 
done until long after the event. 

Well, you say, how about those pupils in the 
lowest sections who surprise you by making high 
grades? We take care of that in this way. If a 
certain pupil’s average runs around 95, then he is 
put into the highest section at the end of the 
semester; if it is around 85, he is put into the middle 
section; and if it is around 75, then he remains in 
the section he is in (the lowest), but if he is in a 
highest section and makes this grade he is trans- 
ferred to this lowest section. After the first classifi- 
cation pupils are transferred from one section to 
the other upon the basis of the record they have 
actually made that semester. This gives the 
necessary incentive for work. 


With ten rooms we will have a line-up about 
like this for classes: 3-8A’s, 2-8B’s, 3-7A’s, and 
2-7B’s, or two to three classes for each half-year 
work. 

Our school year runs for ten months, divided 
into two semesters of five months each. Promotions 
are made at the end of each semester. Thus, for 
the seventh grade 7B stands for the first half-year’s 
work and 7A for the second half, although 7B's 
may begin their work, and do, in the latter half 
of the year. Semi- annual reports are made at the 
end of each semester. 

We have 35-minute periods for classes. At the 
end of each period a bell is rung for the classes to 
pass. At 11:00 to 11:30 one half of the school 
goes to lunch, and 11:30 to 12:00 the other half 
goes. At 2:30 the school is dismissed. 
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education as follows: 


| Advertising and Salesmanship 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Spelling 
Business English and Correspondence 
Business Organization and Administration 
Commercial Education Monographs 
Pedagogy 
| Course of Study 
Lesson Plans 
Tests, etc. 


agogy and educational content. 


| NEW YORK 





BUSINESS TRAINING | 


| PLUS | 


BUSINESS EDUCATION | 


“‘Technical business training leads to employment; business education to employ- 
ment and advancement. Business education qualifies for promotion.” 


Gregg business books are vocational and educational. They function in the busi- 
| ness office and in life. The series includes modern books for every phase of commercial 


You are invited to measure these books by the standards of modern business practice, technique, ped- 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Commercial French 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Spanish 
Economics 

English Composition and Rhetoric | 
Mathematics | 
Office Practice and Procedure | 
Rapid Calculation | 
Secretarial Studies \ 
Shorthand | 
Stationery | 
Typewriting | 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 











After reading this far, I hear you say, “‘What 
about the home-room teacher?” All right. The 
home-room teacher is an important one in our 
scheme. Her duties are these, as enumerated: 


1. She enrolls the pupils assigned to her. 


2. She is responsible for their attendance, con- 
duct, ete. 


3. She repo:ts to the principal, at the end of 
each month, on these pupils (the regular monthly 
report). 


4. She is morally responsible for their conduct 
in other rooms. She is to in-till in them high ide ils 
so that they will not want to misbehave for other 
teachers. 


5. She has them salute the flag and repeat the 
pledge each morning. 


6. She reads the Bible to them each morning. 


7. They are her pupils and she must make them 
feel that she and they will rally together for the 
best interest of the school (which means their best 
interests). 


8. But, when it comes to studies, she may have 
her own class for but one period a day—she teaches 


special subjects—drawing, or history, or English, 
etc. 


The course of study follows in the main the old 
classification for the 7th and 8th grades (we have 
in our Junior High only these two grades on account 
of the lack of space. As soon as space is available 
it is the aim to have 7th, 8th, and 9th grades in 
the Junior High), with some enrichment. In 
mathematics, some algebra and geometry have been 
added: In English, a special book on composition, 
classics in connection with the readers, and new 
methods in spelling; a new department in civics 
has been added; history has been extended and 
broadened; drawing has become a finer art; and 
the whole has been enriched and broadened. How- 
ever, we have only the one straight course—THE 
GENERAL. What we need is at least 3 or 4 
courses similar to the Bloom School in Cincinnati: 
The General, Manual Training, Domestic Science, 
and Business. These would lead to similar courses 
in the Senior High Schoo! and would enable us to 
hold our pupi!s better. 


These are only a few of the many items in the 
organization of a Junior High School, but I hope 
they are sufficient to give some idea of how a small 
Junior High can be organized so that the whole 
may be somewhat after the new order of things 
and that some new life may be injected into the 
old formal matter of the 7th and 8th grades 
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A Guawige that School Men have Made Necessary 
and that the American Seating Company 


has made possible 


| 5 pate sel June and October, school 
officials prefer to buy the hundreds of 
thousands of desks and auditorium chairs 
needed each year. During these fivemonths 
they place 75% of their orders. 


In this short period it would be impossible 
tomanufacture and deliver enough desksto 
meet the demand without making serious 
sacrifices of quality to quantity — sacrifices 
which would make themselves painfully 
apparent after a few years of use. 


And so, in anticipation of your needs, the 
Grand Rapids factory of the American Seat- 
ing Company operates on a maintained 
production schedule the year round. Desks 
and chairs are built by craftsmen who are 
masters of their trade. They are crated and 
shipped to all parts of the country, where 
they are stored in warehouses, ready to be 
delivered on time. 


Thus, school men can continue to buy as 
beforeand still get fine, lasting workmanship. 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
State Distributors 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.. 
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EDITORIALS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE APRIL 
CONVENTION LOCATED AT 
SEELBACH. 


Official headquarters for the fifty-fourth annual 
convention of the Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, to be held in Louisville, April 22-25, 1925, 
will be located at the Seelbach Hotel. With one 
exception these headquarters have been maintained 
at the Watterson since making Louisville the per- 
manent meeting place. A more liberal policy, 
adopted by the board of directors, provides for a 
receptive attitude towards invitations from any of 
the leading hotels of the city, when considering the 
headquarters for future conventions. 


Probably no hotel in the Southland is better 
established than the Seelbach. It has long held the 
esteem and confidence of people everywhere. For 
years a large number of our members have made it 
their home when attending convention or stopping 
in the city. Now that it has been made head- 
quarters for the largest convention that comes 
annually to Louisville, it will be necessary to make 
reservations early in order to be accommodated. 
Every reasonable consideration for our members 
will be shown by the management. 


Considerable demands will be made on all of 
the best hotels in the city by the large number 
attending the convention. Hotel capacity has been 
materially increased during the last two years, 
ample accommodations for any convention being 


provided. Where groups of teachers desire to be 
located, the Secretary will be pleased to render 
any assistance desired, if advised well in advance 
of the dates for the meeting. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF K. E. A. 


Dear Members and Friends: 

It is now time—high time—that each member of 
the Kentucky Educational Association should take 
seriously the proposition of securing membership 
for the K. E. A. for 1925. 

The rural schools will soon be closing, and a 
vast number of the teachers upon whom we must 
depend for our membership will be out of the 
school work. 

If we can merely get to them the truth about 
how much better off the school system and the 
teaching profession are than they would have been 
without the K. E. A., a large majority of them will 
join, and all of them ought to do so. 

A vast plan for the educational future of Ken- 
tucky should be put on this year—new in some of 
its details. We have at least a part of the machinery 
for doing it. We need a vast, unified host to back 
up and assist the ‘‘wheel horses.’’ Otherwise, our 
plans are faint and powerless. 

The K. E. A. ought to be the KEY to the edu- 
cational progress of old Kentucky. Will you help 
by personally enrolling your own teachers, and will 
you do your best to induce others to join the 
Association? Eastern is enrolling her students 
and faculty members. NOW IS THE BIG TIME. 
LET’S ALL JOIN! LET’S HAVE THE 
GREATEST YEAR OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION! 

Yours for service, 
CHAS. A. KEITH, 


President. 


REMARKABLE MEMBERSHIP RECORD. 


Dr. J. Herbert Kelley, executive secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, has 
made a notable record in membership as shown by 
his recent sworn statement. According to this 
statement the paid membership from December 
15, 1923, to December 15, 1924, was 51,022, which 
represented 98.8% of the number of certificated 
public school teachers (51,600) in the State for 
that period. 

Secretary Kelley is assisted in his membership 
campaigns by 230 local branches, which consist of 
counties, cities, boroughs, State normal schools, 
colleges and universities, officers of which take an 
active part in urging one hundred per cent enroll- 
ment as the goal. The record shows that 91% of 
these locals reported 100% membership for the 
State Association. It is needless to say that the 
school people maintain a high professional standard 
as regards active interest in the Association. Thus 
united they are in a position to realize almost any 
worthy objective. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, published by 
the Association, takes first rank among publications 
of State Teachers Associations. Classification of its 
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circulation, exclusive of exchanges and advertisers, 


is given as follows: School people, 51,022; boards 
of education, members and _ secretaries, 3,902; 
libraries and miscellaneous subscribers, 137; 


total, 55,061. 


Pennsylvania is only one among a large number of 
states reporting high rank in the number of teachers 
enrolled as members. Washington with a member- 
ship of 90° of her teaching force, Michigan with 
24,800; Kansas with 14,949; Illinois with 26,541; 
Indiana with more than 16,000; Ohio with nearly 
30,000 are all worthy examples of emulation. Many 
others could be cited of splendid achievements in 
membership as a result of team work and enthusi- 
support on the part of superintendents, 
principals and class room teachers. 


astic 


Shall Kentucky be content to trail along in the 
rear with only 50% of her teachers manifesting 
any interest in the K. E. A.? With the hearty 
support of all county superintendents thousands of 
rural teachers can be added to our membership 
roster before the April meeting; without this we 
cannot hope for a much better record. The As- 
sociation can function only in proportion to the 
moral and financial support accorded it by the 
teaching profession of the State. 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS FOR THE 
K. E. A. PROGRAM. 


The Program Committee has closed contracts 
with a number of noted educators and_ public 
speakers for the fifty-fourth annual convention of 
K. E. A. to be held in Louisville, April 22-25, 1925. 
Other speakers of national fame are now being 
considered for this occasion, and will be announced 
in the near future. In addition to out-of-state 
speakers, some of the most outstanding educators of 
our own State have been invited to participate in 
the exercises of the convention. National speakers 
with whom definite arrangements have been made 
for contributions to the program follow: 


Miss Florence M. Hale, Supervisor for Rural 
Education, State of Maine, Augusta, Me.; Dr. J. 
Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. 
G. T. Buswell, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. G. I. Christie, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. Edwin Mims, 
English Department, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; William McAndrew, Superintendent 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, III. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 21-28, 1925. 


Program for the annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, to be held in Cincinnati, 
February 21-28, 1925, has been announced. Many 
educators attach greater importance to this confer- 
ence than to the annual meeting of the general 
association of the N. E. A. Widespread interest 
in the convention and its allied conferences is being 
indicated. 


Superintendent William McAndrew of the 
Chicago Schools is President of Department of 
Superintendence; Payton Smith, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Boston, Mass., First Vice- 
President; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, Second Vice-President, 
and Sherwood D. Shankland, Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary. 


The following allied organizations have an- 
nounced programs, which will be held in connection 
with the convention: City Teacher Training 
School Section; Council of Kindergarten Supervisors 
and Training Teachers; Department of Deans of 
Women; Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; Department of Rural Education; Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education; Educational 
Research Association; National Association of 
High School Inspectors and Supervisors; National 
Association of Secondary School Principals; Na- 
tional Council of Education; National Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners; Na- 
tional Council of Primary Education; Nationa] 
Society of College Teachers of Education; National 
Society for the Study of Education, and National 
Organization of Secretaries of State Teachers As- 
sociations. 


Round-trip tickets may be purchased, at one and 
one-half fare on the identification certificate plan 
by members of the Association and dependent 
members of their families, from February 18-25. 
When validated at regular ticket offices in Cin- 
cinnati, tickets will be accepted for return trip to 
March 4. Identification certificates may be 
obtained by members of the Association from this 
office on application. No adjustment of fare can 
be made in Cincinnati if failure is made to secure 
identification certificate in advance. 


By reason of the proximity of the convention, a 
large number of Kentucky school people will 
probably organize groups of teachers for the 
occasion. The majority of class-room teachers, 
especially, are denied the inspiration and social 
uplift that naturally follows the attendance of a 
great national meeting, simply because the expense 
of attending is prohibitive. Not so with the 
Superintendents Conference this time for the Ken- 
tucky folk. Near our very door, the attendance of 
Kentucky will probably be much larger than 
usual. 
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Solve Your Primary Number Difficulties — 


By the Use of 


DRILL CARDS— 
FOUNDATION NUMBER WORK 


Seis 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
By LOU BELLE STEVENS 
Supervisor of Primary Arithmetic, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


and the 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


By STEVENS and VanSICKLE 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


° (Accompanying The Pilot Arithmetics) 


The Pilot Arithmetics, Books One and Two and the Teachers’ Manual, 
have been adopted by the Kentucky State Textbook Commission. 


NEWSON & COMPANY | 





NEW YORK | 








BASIC GENERAL TRAINING AS INDICATED 
BY HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS. 


(By Walter C. Jetton, Principal, Augusta 
Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky.) 


Each of the curriculums into which programs ot 
studies may be divided should include the funda- 
mentals of all high school education and all of those 
things which are needed for good citizenship. 

There seems to be general agreement that in- 
dividual needs should be the controlling element in 
all curriculum making; that curriculums should be 
made to fit the student. Theoretically, his case 
must be diagnosed and training pec uliarly suited to 
his educational ill or ills must be given. And yet 
there is a growing general recognition of the fact 
that we are “more alike than different,’’ and that 
these common elements in our natures demand a 
common type of training. This common necessary 
element, we term general training. 

Gene ral tre 1ining has been defined as ‘‘That train- 
ing to be given to all, irrespective of the specialized 
callings into which they may go. It is for the things 
which they have in common. It must be drawn, 
therefore, without any special consideration of spe- 
cialized vocational needs, since these are needs in 
common.”’! 

William T. Magruder, . speaking before the 
Department of Secondary Education, N. E. A. 
1908, has the following to say with reference to this 
general training which should be required of all 
those who are graduated from our high schools: 








1. Bobbitt, Franklin: ‘‘Curriculum Making in Los Angeles.’’ 


It should include— 


(a) A working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, composition and rhetoric, ability to spell 
and punctuate, to compose an essay w hose meaning 
shall be clear, to write a plain business letter in 
intelligible terms. 


(b) United States history, including the history 
of the political parties. There is no reason why the 
history of our nation and government should not be 
enthusiastically studied by high-school pupils, pro- 
vided they are skillfully taught. Here is one place 
where we can quite properly follow German practice 
and teach the history of our country to our people. 
But it should be done with intelligence and truth- 
fulness, and a breadth of national character. 


(c) Civics, or the knowledge which should be 
required for citizenship and before one is allowed to 
vote as a citizen. If I am correctly informed, the 
ignorant and stay-at-home voter is more to be feared 
in this country than the one who can be voted in 
blocks-of-five. 

(d) The elements of commercial customs, bank- 
ing, and business law for all high-school students, 
so that they will be less at the mercy of the un- 
scrupulous sharper w hen forced to decide for them- 
selves in matters pertaining to every-day business 
affairs. 

(e) Assuming a working knowledge of arith- 
metic capable of rapid and accurate use to have 
been acquired in the elementary school, all high- 
school curriculums should include a one-year course 
in both concrete and demonstrative geometry. Few 
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Morehead State Normal School 


MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY 
The Second Semester Begins Feb. 3, 1925 





Good Service 
at Small Cost 


Registration Fee 
General Deposit 


Board and room on 
campus 18 weeks.. 


76.50 


Total school expense 
for semester $83.50 


General Deposit is return- 
ed if no damage to prop- 
erty is assessed. 


HIS Institution has power to grant the follow- 
ing certificates: 

Second Class Provisional, onf our units’ credit, good 
for two years. 

First Class Provisional, on eight units’ credit, good 
for two years. 

Standard Elementary on sixteen units’ credit, 
for three years. 

College Flementary, on one year college work, good 
for two years. 

Advanced Certificate on two years college, good for 
three years and renewable for life. 


good 


For Information Address: 


F. C. BUTTON, President, Morehead, Kentucky 








people appreciate the utility of geometry to men 
and women in business, in housekeeping, in dress- 
making, upholstering, and gardening, to say nothing 
of engineering and the sciences. Its most valuable 
feature is the practice it demands in imaginative 
thought and in logical demonstration. As such it 
is an excellent prerequisite for economics. 

Another student in this field of high school pre- 
scriptions holds that in a system of high schools, 
supported at public expense and administered 
primarily in the interest of the state, the social 
sciences and the vernacular language e and literature 
should hold pre-eminent places. Intelligent and 
loyal citizenship can be approximated only through 
such instruction and training. Then, too, the 
dependence of the civilization of today upon the 
facts, principles, and applications of Nature science 
renders training in this field essential to personal 
efficiency and welfare, and to economic, industrial, 
and commercial prosperity of society at large. 
Moreover, in a country such as ours, in which 
industry plays an increasingly important part, in 
which economic struggles are so marked, there is 
urgent need of instruction in the public schools 
that will give a real appreciation of industry, an 
insight into the general processes by which a large 
proportion of the inhabitants maintain themselves, 
a respect for the dignity of manual labor, and a 
sympathetic understanding of industrial questions. 
To these ends, and because no other subjects can 
give similar laboratory experiences, the industrial 
arts for both boys and girls, should occupy an 
important place in the list of prescribed subjects 
in every general high-school course.? 


2. Davis, C. O., ‘High School Courses of Study.” 


The further social demand that the body of 
citizens be sound physically gives justification for 
insisting that all shall be instructed in the laws of 
health and the ways and means of preserving and 
developing health. Such a course-should be general 
in its nature. It should include some instruction in 
biology, the larger facts of bacteriology, and the 
practical aspects of human physiology and hygiene. 
Supplementing this instruction, a course in physical 
training is essential, to the end that correct and 
desirable habits of bodily activity may be estab- 
lished. These considerations, therefore, warrant the 
prescribing of a ‘‘general science”’ course built along 
the lines laid down above together with supervised 
physical training. 

Then, too, the State has a direct interest in the 
moral equipment of its citizens. The inculcation 
of moral ideals and the training in moral conduct 
become functions of the school which ought to 
operate upon all its members. Just how instruction 
and training in morality may best be given in the 
public schools, has not as yet been determined. 
The most fruitful undertakings in this field thus 
far are those which produce indirect moral results. 
The general spirit and discipline of the school, the 
classroom procedure, and the influences and ex- 
periences connected with the administration of the 

extra-curricula student organizations are full of 
oa for moral instruction and training. 

And yet, specific formal agencies may not be neg- 
lected entirely. The practical presentation of 
ethical problems by means of familiar talks, vigor- 
ous, pointed addresses and appropriate readings in 
assembly possess large and permanent values, and 
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for their choice: 


each book. 


Why The Elson Readers 
Meet With Approval 


Teachers who prefer The Elson Readers, give these reasons—among others— 


1—The high level of all the selections. 

2—The scientific progression of new words in the first two years. 

3—The large amount and variety of teaching equipment in the readers. 
4—The helpfulness of detailed suggestions in the free manuals furnished with 


The Elson Readers 





Primer, Beginners........... 

Book I, First Grade......... 
Book II, Second Grade...... 
Book III, Third Grade....... 


633 South Wabash Avenue 





— Foresman & Company 


Publishers of the LAKE Series of textbooks for schools and colleges 


CHICAGO 











should be employed in every school. It follows, 
then, that assembly should be required of all. In 
some cases, organized self-government by the 
students has proved a valuable means of moral and 
civic training in high schools. 

Considerations of personal culture and pleasure 
would suggest that an elementary knowledge of 
music and drawing shall be attainable for all. These 
subjects of high and definite cultural value too long 
have been neglected in our public schools. In our 
eager interest to train for the making of a living, 
we must not forget to train for the making of a life. 

The report of the N. E. A. Committee on Cosmo- 
politan High School Curriculums, delivered before 
its 1912 meeting, has the following to say regarding 
high-school graduation requirements:® 

As to the studies the different high-school prin- 
cipals- would require in all the courses, there is 
considerable uniformity as well as difference of 
opinion. English, mathematics, science, history 
and language are required by most of those who 
make specific mention of the studies they would 
require in all courses. A few would make English 
the only required subject, more would require only 
English and mathematics, but the majority name 
the general branches just mentioned, but permit 
election within these departments. In several in- 
stances physical training, hygiene, biology, parli- 
amentary law, economics, civics, logic, ethics, and 
various vocational studies are required. 

Thus we see a gradual crystallization of the 
ae of many on the guestion of the fundamental 


a . E. A. Proceedings, 1912. 
4. oan, John Elbert: The Development of High School Curricula. A Doctor's Thesis—The University of Chicago Libraries. 


training to be required of all high-school: graduates. 
Whether these and other similar published opinions 
and statements in this field bear the relation of 
cause or effect to the existing high-school standards, 
it is difficuit toascertain. Yet, it is easily seen thata 
close relationship does exist; most likely it isa mixed 
one. No doubt those who work in the field have 
been greatly influenced in their curriculum making 
by what the ‘experts’? have told them is ‘‘best 
practice,’ and similarly the experts have quite 
logically built up their theories of best practice on 
the recommendations of those who have succeeded 
in the field of practical work. Let us now turn to 
the actual practice as we find it by investigation of 
the published programs of the high schools of the 
country. 

In a recent investigation which included sixty 
high schools in the North-Central states, the fol- 
lowing information was compiled regarding “‘Re- 
quired Subjects and Electives:’’4 


English is the only field in which subjects are 
universally required. All the schools at present 
require at least two years’ work, approximately 90 
per cent require at least three years, and about 50 
per cent require four years. This practice of requir- 
ing English of all students dates back previous to 
1900, and the amount required has constantly 
increased up. to the present. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the schools require 
algebra and about 60 per cent require plane geome- 
try. Of this number about 50 per cent require two 
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years, one year of algebra and one year of plane 
geometry, and the remainder require an additional 
semester of algebra. The number of schools re- 
quiring any mathematics beyond this is negligible. 
About 50 per cent of the schools require some work 
in science, usually one or two years. Of this number 
20 per cent do not specify what science is required, 
giving students opportunity to choose. Physics is 
required in 25 per cent of the schools and physiology 
in about 10 per cent. An increasing tendency 
to require general science is evident. 

Something in the field of social studies is required 
in 60 per cent of the schools. American history 
leads with 40 per cent and ancient history and civics 
are each required by 15 per cent of the schools. The 
number of schools requiring American history and 
civics is increasing, and this may be expected to 
continue. The growth of sentiment in favor of 
requiring American history is shown by a resolution 
adopted by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, March 22, 1922. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

It is urgently recommended that a course in 
American history be required for graduation by all 
secondary schools; that the course be so placed in 
the curriculum, in so far as such an arrangement is 
possible, that all who enter the schools may receive 
the benefit of instruction; that the subject-matter 
be selected with special reference to the inculcation 
of proper social and economic ideals; and that 
methods of teaching be chosen and supervised with 
special reference to the accomplishment of this aim, 

Some foreign language, usually not specified, is 
required in about 10 per cent of the schools. No 
school in the list requires commercial subjects. It 
is rather interesting to note that 10 per cent of the 
schools require something in the field of fine and 
practical arts. 

It is clear, then, that English leads all other 
subjects. It is offered four years, two years are 
required i in all schools, three years in 90 per cent and 
four years in 50 per cent of them. Algebra Leggy J 
stands next because it is a first-year subject and i 
required in a high percentage of the schools. i shaey 
stands relatively high, since something in this field 
is required in 60 per cent of the schools. American 
history is required in nearly one-half of the schools. 

In the preparation of this article the writer made 
an investigation of the published programs of studies 
of twenty widely distributed high schools and re- 
ports the following findings: 

All require as much as three years of English, 
one requires three and one-half, while five require 
four years. Fourteen require one year of science, 
while two of these require an additional year of 
domestic science for the girls. Eleven require one 
year of history, one requires two years, of which one 
must be United States history. Of this number 
only eight specify U. S. history; two provide for 
one year of U.S. history and civics. In mathematics 
the requirement in five schools is two years; in 
nine, one year; and in one the requirement is met 
by one-half year of arithmetic. Nine schools re- 
quire one year of algebra; four specify one year of 
geometry, while one requires one year of either 
algebra or arithmetic. In the field of physical 
training, four schools require four years; three, two 
years; four, one year; and one, one-half year. The 


5. Lincoln Neb.; ‘‘Course of Study.” 





Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes 
of Words Fail to Convey 


‘the Perry T?iciures 





The Mill 


Ruysdael 


One Cent Size. 3x3!4. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for selected set of 25 beautiful art sub- 
jects or 25 for children, each 514x8. 

Artotypes. Large Pictures for Framing. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. Send $3.00 
for The Mill, The Angelus, and The Aurora. 


LATEST CATALOGUE 
Send 15 cents for our 64 page Catalogue of 1,600 min- 
jature illustrations and three pictures. 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. 


BOX 40, MALDEN, MASS. 














civics requirement is as follows: One-half year in 
three schools, one year in one school and none in 
the remaining sixteen, except that one-half year of 
civics may be included in the year of U. S. history 
in two of the schools. ; 


Probably more important than the subjects re- 
quired for graduation from our high schools, are 
the content, the methods, and the aims or objec- 
tives as expressed by those responsible for the 
curriculums. A few of these as set forth in the 
published programs follow: 


English—“To stir in the pupil an appreciation 
of the English language and literature and to help 
him to be a law-abiding, useful and happy citizen, 
to broaden the understanding and sympathy of the 
pupil by supplying, through the imagination, a 
greater diversity of experience than may be had at 
first hand, to prepare for the wise and profitable 
use of leisure. In composition the aims are to 
advance scholarship by training in nicety of speech 
and in accuracy of thinking; to contribute directly 
to the success of the pupil by increasing his power 
of clear and effective expression.’’® 


The English instruction shall have for its funda- 
mental aim “‘developing within the pupil an appre- 
ciation and a love of good English and the power 
and the desire to use good English in spoken and 
written form. To vitalize this teaching it is 
imperative that each and every department of 
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C[Ihe Mid-Semester 
of the 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


will begin March 30th. 


Students will be regularly admitted at that time. 


For full information write 
T. J. Coates, President. 











school instruction be held responsible for critical 
supervision of the pupil’s English, both spoken and 
written.’’6 

“To enable the pupil better to interpret the 
printed page in reading to himself and in reading 
aloud, should be the aim of English instruction. 


“In our English instruction we should aim to 
stimulate interest in the regular reading of the 
better type of magazine and to develop to some 
degree the ability to pass critical judgment upon 
contemporary opinion, as expressed in current news- 
papers and periodicals.” 

Civics—The teaching of civics is obviously to 
prepare for citizenship. Citizenship too long has 
been stated in terms of the ballot; and the teaching 
of the operation of our political institution too long 
has gone on without having any appreciable effect on 
broadening the outlook of our citizens. The study 
of citizenship should mean something else besides 
developing a knowledge of how the machinery of 
government theoretically works. It must teach 
what it means to be a citizen, one in whom there is 
developed the spirit of obedience, co-operation, re- 
gard for the rights of others and a will not only to 
assert his rights but also to assume his obligations. 
It is unbelievable how many years young citizens 
have been sent out of the public schools with 
absolutely no vision of the great industrial problems 
upon whose successful solution depends the future 
welfare of the nation, and with their social con- 
sciences entirely unawakened to the great need of 


6. Salt Lake City; ‘‘Program of Studies." 


service and to their great opportunities and obliga- 
tions to serve. These things it is the aim of civics 
to teach. The young citizen must become ac- 
quainted with the agencies working for the welfare 
and upbuilding of the community, how these 
agencies are supported, their aims and ideals and 
the responsibility of the citizen toward them. 


History—“To contribute to three major objec- 
tives of education: Citizenship, the worthy use of 
leisure, and ethical character. It helps the pupil to 
understand the society in w hic h he lives, and enables 
him to become a worthier citizen of that society. 
The teaching of history should develop the truest 
kind of patriotism: this implies a knowledge of 


_American ideals and a will to live for them as well 


as to die for them.’’ More importance is attached 
to the acquiring of a knowledge of the social and 
industrial progress of the period than to the accumu- 
lation of facts about the military or dynastic affairs.’ 

Science—‘‘The purpose is to give the pupil 
knowledge of himself which will enable him to 
secure and maintain the highest degree of health 
and efficiency and to promote the same among his 
fellows.” 

To give the pupil an idea of the part science 
plays not only in the health of man, his safety, 
comfort and convenience, but also in the indus- 
trial and economic projects of man. 

Physical Education—It is fostered in order that 
the health of the boys and girls may be protected 
and improved. 


7. Lincoln, Neb.; ‘‘Course of Study.” 
8. Pasadena, Calif.; ‘Course of Study.” 
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University of California 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 1 


A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Kight weeks of study and travel which in- 
cludes the following: The Grand Canyon; Los 
Angeles and vicinity; San Francisco and the 
Bay region; the wonders of Yosemite Valley; 
six weeks at the University of California in 
Berkeley; a 1,000 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; 
Seattle; Portland; Salt Lake City; Colorado 
Springs and vicinity. 

We have made this tour for the last six 
summers and know the ground thoroughly. 
This trip with its great advantages can be 
taken at a very reasonable figure, in fact you 
will be surprised at the smallness of the cost. 

If you are interested and wish detailed 
information, address 


F. J. Kirker, Conductor 
U. of C. Tours, 


Junior College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Thank you, Kentucky 


INCE adopting Practical Drawing 
Books, Revised Modern Arts 
Course, last year, Kentucky’s contri- 
bution to the progress of art educa- 
tion has been noteworthy. For the 
splendid co-operation accorded us we 
wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion. 


Call on us whenever we can be of 


service. 


Practical Drawin Compan 
SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS < *c) L I * A 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave 
Chicago, Il. 





RT MATERIAL. ~ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
1911 Bryan Street 
Dallas, Tex. | 

















The great weakness of most of the courses studied 
seems to be the failure to recognize the fundamental 
fact that “we learn to do by doing ;”’ that we become 
healthy by an actual practice and observance of 
those rules and regulations which make for healthful 
living. Most curriculum builders have shot wide 
the mark in this respect. They would train for 
civic effic iency and yet their efforts are dissipated 
in giving opportunity for mere knowledge of ma- 
chinery of government. They would make intel- 
ligent voters on the varied questions incident to 
our increasingly complex civilization by giving a 
purely informational discussion of the Australian 
ballot system. Makers of curriculums must realize 
that mere information about a subject does not of 
necessity imply correct action in the field in which 
such information is designed to function. 

Not all are satisfied with existing conditions. 
Many questions may be raised with reference to 
the work now required. . In an intensely practical 
age like ours, should two years of mathematics as 
now organized be an absolute requirement for every 
pupil who seeks the honor of graduation from our 
high schools: Ina public school system which aims 
primarily to develop loyal citizens of the realm, 
ought not the prescription history to be specifically 
American history and civics?) In a generation in 
which science is so fundamental a subject in life 
relations as it is today, should not two years’ work 
in that field of knowledge be expected of each 
pupil—one year in the biological and one year in 
the physical department? Are indeed tnree years’ 


work in English the best distribution of time for 
all youths irrespective of their interests and life 
ambitions? 

These and many, many other questions must be 
raised and answered before we shall have achieved 
the perfect curriculum; the curriculum or curricu- 
lums that will give to all that general training that is 
needed by all 
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A New Book 
that is the subject 
of much comment 


Every page in this book 
bears a message of inspira- 
tion. Ithasshown many 
the way to overcome bur- 
densome difficulties — its 
message has dispelled 
clouds of doubt and 
opened the way to pleas- 
ant positions in a new, 
uncrowded field where 
salaries are high and op- 
portunity limited only by 
ability. 

A Free Copy has been reserved for every 
Kentucky Teacher — WRITE FOR YOURS 
—there is no obligation involved, and we desire to 
place a copy of this book in the hands of every teacher 
in the state. Write for it before you misplace this offer. 


NOTE:—Many accepted this offer last month. Write 
Dept. F. before the edition is exhaust 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Established 1874 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Accredited by University of Kentucky 








SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


Huge plans for a semi-centennial celebration of 
George Peabody College for Teachers are now in 
the process of formation. Beginning on February 
18, which marks the birthday of its founder, the 
occasion is to be made a notable event in the his- 
tory of thisinstitution. Among speakers of national 
and international fame have been announced the 
names of Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador to 
this country; Judge Alden P. White of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and Justice Edward T. Sanford, 
chairman of Board of Trustees. It is expected 
that a number of other men of international fame 
will accept invitation to appear on the program. 

Invitations have been sent to institutions of 
learning in foreign countries urging them to send 
delegates, and many leading educators of America 
will be present and participate in the exercises. 
Outstanding alumni from all of the states are 
expected to speak on topics assigned them. Many 
distinguished guests are expected to attend. 

The Alumni Association of the institution, with 
Miss Evlyn Wilkes, Secretary, is taking an active 
part in promoting the occasion. Invitations are 
being mailed the members urging them to ‘“‘come 
home” and enjoy the old-time spirit of their Alma 
Mater, the occasion affording them an opportunity 
to admire and congratulate the outstanding achieve- 
ments of Peabody College. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Caroline Bourgard, State Director. 


Recently a commencement speaker reminded a 
large audience that Kentucky was unable to decide 
whether the 48th or the 49th place in the scale of 
states in the matter of educational progress would 
be most desirable. If this be true then the fact 
that Kentucky ranks fifth because she has placed 
the musical education of her children under State 
direction, should fill us with pride. This step and 
the co-operative attitude of the State Superinten- 
dent and the Department of Education have won 
the respect of Eastern, Western and Northern 
States. The Southern States regard us as a leader 
and example in their efforts to secure the same 
condition. Having taken this forward step Ken- 
tucky must go proudly and bravely on. 

At the last meeting of the Southern Associations of 
Colleges and Universities held in Memphis, Tenn., 
this body went on record recognizing music as an 
accredited subject and allowing two instead of one 
credit for music study in high schools. 

The Statewide Music Memory Contest for this 
year is in most capable hands. It is hoped that 
city and county superintendents generally will want 
to be represented in this national movement. Mrs. 
Thomas Stone Robertson, Chairman Music Division 
of the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs, hav- 
ing this enterprize in charge will be glad to send full 
particulars to interested persons. Her address is 
Bethel, Bath County, Kentucky. Why not senda 
winning team from Kentucky to the Biennial 
National Music Memory Contest next year? 

To assist the State director of music and all 
forces organized for the advancement of musical 
education in the State, an Advisory Board has been 
formed. Superintendents and teachers should seek 
the aid of the organizations which these members. 
represent to carry on the music work more ef- 
fectively. 

Advisory Board. 

1. Mrs. Henry M. Petit, President Kentucky 
Federation of Music Clubs, Owensboro. 

2. Mrs. D. E. Fogle, Kentucky Junior and 
Juvenile Music Clubs, Georgetown. 

3. Mr. Frederick A. Cowles, President Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers Association, Louisville. 

4. Mrs. T. S. Robertson, Chairman Music 
Division Kentucky Federation Women’s Clubs. 

5. Prof. Carl A. Lampert, Director of Music, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

6. Mrs. Dingus, President McDowell Music 
Club, Lexington. 

7. Mrs. James O. Roberts, President Monday 
Music Club, Frankfort. 

8. Miss Anna Blanche McGill, Ex-Governor 
Kentucky Catholic Alumnae. 

9. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph Rauch, Louisville. 

10. Miss Helen McBride, Head Public School 
Music Department, Louisville Conservatory of 
Music, President Southern Conference for Musical 
Education. 

11. Mr. Jay W. Fay, Director of Instrumental 
Music, Louisville. 

12. Mrs. Hans Mueller, President Kentucky 
Parent-Teacher Association. 
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and formed by arranging blocks accord- 





A booklet accompanying blocks. 


mete Price, per box.................. $0.60 
Mailing wt. 2 lbs. 
Milton Bradley Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 
Note the weight at the end of each item in the Milton Bradley line. Add postage for this line. 

Phonetic Drill Cards, No. 8252, 2 Ibs...$1.50 Pictorial Building, 8035, 8 oz........ $0.25 100 Colored Cubes, No. 8039, 2 Ibs... .$0.80 
Silent Reading Seat Work, 8295, 1 lb... .30 Work Matching, No. 8036, 8 oz...... .25 500 Colored Cubes, No. 8041, 9 lbs..... 2.75 
Silent Reading Seat Work, 8296, 1 lb... .30 Domino Number Cards, 8290, 2 lbs... .75 Primary Counting Blocks, ati, i Ibs.. 2.00 
Embecco Sentence Builder, 8011, 6 0z.. .20 Bradley’s Drill Cards, 8268, 2 Ibs. . .40 Parquetry Blocks, No. 8340, 4 0z....... .25 
Beginners’ Sentence Builder, 8009, 6 0z. .20 Mrs. Hailmann’s Beads, Igr., 470, 10 oz .40 Sectional Animals, 6 each, 8 oy batho. es 50 
Picture Sentence Builder, 8010, 6 0z.... .30 Mrs. Hailmann’s Beads, 1000, 470A... 2.50 Sectional Birds, 6 each, 8 oz........... 50 
Number Busy Work, 8003, 8 oz........ .25 Colored Sticks No. 102, 10 oz........ .40 Animal Stencils, 16 designs, 8 oz..... . 25 
Number Busy Work, 8034. 8 0z........ .35 27 Colored Blocks, No. 8037, 14 oz. .25. Dissected Maps, No. 4202, 1 lb..... 50 


Send Cash or Check 


A. J. JOLLY SCHOOL SUPPLY 


STORY BUILDING 
WITH BLOCKS 


Thirty-two wooden blocks with words 
on each side. Sentences are numbered 


ing to numbers in the Key to Sentences. 


Mentor, Ky. 











ENGLISH SECTION—K. E. A. 


E. B. Fowler, University of Louisville, Chair- 
man. 


Teachers of English in the high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges and universities throughout the 
State will read with interest the program of the 
English section of the K. E. A. published herewith. 

The first meeting of this section a year ago was 
largely attended. The committee for this year felt 
that the enthusiasm manifested then should be 
capitalized, and accordingly has bent every energy 
to make the program of this year better than the 
last. For the addition of Prof. Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University to the list of distinguished 
teachers of English within the State, the committee 
is indebted to the general officers of the K. E. A. 
Let every English teacher watch for the time and 
place of our meeting. The program follows: 

1. Suggested Organization of Literature in the 
High School—Miss Grace Anderson, Ashland High 
School (15 minutes). 

2. Composition in the High School—Miss Inah 
G. Cabell, Henderson High School (15 minutes). 

3. Some Results of Freshman English Tests— 
Professor M. A. Leiper, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College (20 minutes). 

4. Sectioning English Students into Ability 
Groups—Professor | Dantzler, University of 
Kentucky (20 minutes). 

5. Address—(subject given later)—Professor 
Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University (50 minutes). 


GENERAL PRACTICE IN KINDER- 
GARTENS. 


A study of ‘General Practice in Kindergartens 
in the United States’”’ is being made under the 
Department of Kindergarten Education of the 
National Education Association and with the 
authorization of the Executive Committee of that 
organization. The two means being used to 
determine what constitutes ‘‘General Practice in 
Kindergartens,’’ are stenographic reports of full 
kindergarten sessions, and returns from a question- 
naire sent through superintendents to a large 
number of kindergartens throughout the country. 
Every effort has been made to have these reports 
represent public, private and normal school demon- 
stration kindergartens in each state and the response 
has been most generous. 


The questionnaire which will be distributed in 
February has been built with care and has been 
criticized and amended by specialists in kinder- 
garten work as well as by experts in making ques- 
tionnaires. The mailing list is made up of those 
superintendents reporting salaries apportioned to 
kindergarteners in response to the 1923 salary 
inquiry of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. The co-operation of all 
who are interested in scientific investigations and in 
promoting and improving kindergarten work will be 
greatly appreciated by the committee in charge, of 
which Miss Mary Dabney Davis, of Darien, Con- 
necticut, is chairman. Copies of the final report 
will be sent to those assisting in gathering in- 
formation. 
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A. C. JONES, 


Superintendent Harlan County Schools 


I do not believe that any one has the right to 
take up space in a paper or time in a conference 
unless he writes or speaks in part from experience, 
and IJ ask that those who read this little contribu- 
tion shall believe it contains the results of our ex- 
perience in the development of a school program 
for Harlan County. If some fellow superintendent 
should receive some suggestion that may enable 
him to serve his county a bit better, I shall feel 
that it has not been given in vain. 


“No school system can hope to rise higher than 
its administration.”” It is with an added sense of 
responsibility that I use this great truth, and I 
wish that every superintendent might realize the 
depth of its meaning. The future of Kentucky’s 
childhood is very largely in our hands. I believe the 
average county superintendent in Kentucky needs 
more self-confidence, more faith in himself and his 
ability to put over the school program that he 
knows his county should have. Too many of us 
have been content to follow the blazed trail marked 
out by our predecessors. Conditions have changed 
and our programs must meet the new conditions. 
There is great need for initiative and the courage of 
our convictions to go forward to better school con- 
ditions in every county in this great State. 

We believe some progress has been made in 
Harlan County Schools. We feel that a school 
sentiment has been created sufficiently strong to 
enable us to continue our efforts to reach our goal as 
expressed in our motto ‘‘An educational opportunity 
for the county child equal to that of the city child.” 
Experience has convinced us that the following fac- 
tors can bring about progress and put over a school 
program in any county in Kentucky. 

Harlan County has a board of education com- 
posed of five of the outstanding men of the county. 


They were selected, elected and re-elected without 
opposition because of their ability, honesty, integ- 
rity and unselfish devotion to duty. Such a board 
will add strength and power to every effort put 
forth for better schools. 


Harlan County districts have for the most part, 
trustees who are actively interested in the success 
of the school. Men and women have been per- 
suaded and urged to accept this position who were 
able to render a distinct service to the school. | 
believe it is vital that we secure men and women of 
the highest type for our district trustee. Who 
they are, and what they are, mean much to the 
administration for these people are nearest the 
public. Public opinion will judge the system by 
what they see of its representatives. 

Harlan County has a teaching force, we believe, 
second to none in the State. Most of what progress 
we have made, we attribute to this factor. [am 
certain that the progress of the schools in every 
county in Kentucky can be measured very largely 
by the standard of its teachers. May I illustrate 
and emphasize the importance of this factor as I 
have seen it from experience. 

In one of our large mining plants, I had tried 
hard to secure the co-operation of the company and 
men in a plan for a better school and a longer term. 
My funds were not enough to get a real teacher and 
leader, and after two years of drifting, I found a 
young man that I believed could put over the job 
and sell the school to the community. I agreed to 
underwrite a part of his salary myself in order to 
get him. After five months of school and com- 
munity leadership he organized his people. I was 
relieved of my liability. The school term was 
extended, and more than $700 in repairs and 
equipment was provided by the company and men. 
That district has kept this young man on the job 
increasing his salary each year, and last year 14 
graduates came out of that school and 11 entered 
upon a high school course. 


The big problem in Kentucky schools is that of 
finance, and I know that many counties appear to 
be almost helpless in this matter. May I urge upon 
you to go the limit in cutting out your building 
program. We know from experience that it pays to 
put a good teacher in a poor building rather than a 
poor teacher in a good building. Your good teacher 
will build school sentiment for you and that after 
all must be the foundation of our entire school 
progress. A live wide-awake teacher will work 
wonders in the transformation of an old building, 
and often in the change she will enlist her patrons 
and in a measure transform them into active co- 
operative patrons. 

Cut down the number of your districts and reduce 
the number of teachers to be employed. This wij! 
require courage, but it is one step in the solution of 
your school problem in many counties in Kentucky. 
A good school two miles distant means much more 
than a poor school near at hand. Your patrons 
will approve in the end. 


Let us as county superintendents, keep ever 
uppermost the child and his interests, and see to it 
that our administration centers its activities around 
this interest, and you need not fear the result. In 
the words of the poet, ‘“‘May we then, be up and 
doing, with a heart for any fate, still achieving, 
still pursuing, learn to labor and to wait.” 
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cannot afford to miss. 


FREE REGISTRATION 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


This Agover offers its service to every worthy teacher in the State of Nansen, The manager knows the school 
e State, hence the Agency is able to offer real and distinctive service. If y: 
we may be able to put you in touch with a place that is paying a living wage. 


ou are not getting a living wage, 
We offer opportunities that teachers 


Write: A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN 
RECITATION. 


Superintendent Somerset City 
Schools. 


R. BE. Hall, 


The project method, new in name, is old in 
practice. In recent years certain new terms have 
been coined for ways of enlisting the interests of 
pupils, and we have heard much of type studies, 
the problem method, the socialized recitation, 
motivation, the extended assignment, vitalized edu- 
cation, supervised study, and self activity. All of 
these things are a part of the fabric of the project 
method, and yet a definition intended to show the 
purpose of the project method rather than the means 
by which it is to be accomplished, would not have 
to include any of the terms mentioned. ‘‘Project 
Method” means the use of any vehicle by which the 
pupil’s interest is aroused to do a certain thing 
because doing that thing will help him to accomplish 
a purpose which he has in mind; thus we are hear- 
ing much of purposeful activity these days. 

It is possible that problems have been selected by 
some teachers and thrust upon unsuspecting pupils, 
as ends in themselves. Rather, the teacher must 
discover interests which the pupils have, and must 
make use of them in activities suggested by the 
pupils themselves, so chosen as to fit in naturally 
with what the pupils are doing in school. Projects 
that are selected by the teacher merely for the sake 
of having projects, are apt to degenerate into a 
mere farce. Projects are often thought of as rather 
extended and complicated studies; but I believe 
that it is very difficult to use, without great waste 
of time and effort, such extended projects as are 
outlined, for instance, in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, any number of which for the past 
year has given at length in its ‘Clearing House 
Department,’’ carefully worked-out projects, the 
outlines of which cover three or four pages, and 
the accomplishing of which would take a semester, 
or even a year. I believe that since the interests of 
children are changeable, their projects should be 
frequently changed and, therefore, not of con- 
siderable length. 

This Journal of Educational Method published 
by the World Book Company for the Conference on 
Educational Method, gives a great deal of Space to 
the project method, and to project plans. There is 
a volume of the Riverside Educational Monographs, 
“Primary Number Projects,’’ by Losh and Weeks, 
which is full of suggestive material for arithmetic. 
Kilpatrick’s ‘“‘The Project Method,’’ Stevenson's 
“Project Method of Teaching,’ Branom’s ‘‘Proj- 
ject Method in Education,’’ Wells’ ‘‘A Project 
Curriculum,” and McMurray’s “Teaching by Proj- 
ects,” are standard works on the subject. 

I think it is worth while to be specific, and so I 
am going to illustrate the sort of projects that 
seem to me to be practical, by mentioning some of 


the projects that our children in Somerset have been 
engaged in, and by showing you others. In one room 
a circus tent was made by the girls, and the plat- 
form on which it was set up was built by the boys, 
and the children either cut out or drew pictures of 
animals for a menagerie, which were mounted on 
cardboard. The cardboard was trimmed to fit the 
outlines of the pictures, and the little animals were 
stood up under the tent. This project fitted in with 
the interests of the children in natural science and 
particularly the fauna of Africa in connection with 
geography. It also engaged the girls in sewing, 
and the boys in woodwork. The whole project did 
not last longer than a week, and much of it was 
done outside of school hours. We use sand-table 
projects in the lower grades a great deal; at 
Thanksgiving one of our tables showed the life of 
the Pilgrim Fathers; another worked out the life 
oi the Indian; still another, life in Holland. 
The making of borders for special seasons always 
interests our children. The value of such projects 
is increased by the fact that they involve visual 
education. 

Our seventh and eighth grade boys and girls 
each year make many articles in the sewing and 
manual training departments which are sold at the 
annual bazaar. These are projects in sewing and 
manual training, but they are also projects in 
arithmetic, as the children must estimate materials 
and keep costs, so that the articles can be prop- 
erly priced. A project worked out jointly by the 
boys of the eighth grade and high school boys of 
the manual training department consisted, two 
years ago, in the building of two hundred and eighty 
feet of eight-row knock-down bleachers for our foot- 
ball field. The boys drew the plans, selected and 
ordered the material, and figured the cost. They 
built and set up the bleachers during one school 
week, working only at their regular manual training 
periods. Just before this it had been necessary to 
move a temporary school room. The boys did this 
job and made the required changes in the steam 
heating line. 

In the annual bazaar just mentioned, the girls in 
the sewing department make all sorts of articles such 
as towels, handkerchiefs, runners, linens, lingerie, 
infants’ clothing, dolls, etc. The boys and girls in 
the art department make batik runners and scarfs, 
pottery lamps, vases, and tiles, parchment shades, 
place cards and greeting cards. The manual train- 
ing department makes coaster wagons, kiddie cars, 
lamps, tabourettes, and many toys, which are 
decorated by freshman art girls. The cooking 
department serves a cafeteria supper and also has a 
big candy booth. The grade children have a booth 
for the sale of candy and toys which they have 
made. Altogether this bazaar is a gigantic all- 
school project. 

One of the finest projects we have is in the sewing 
department each year. Each girl in the senior class 
makes her fall hat, and her graduation dress. 
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YOU NEED THESE BOOKS! 





WE GUARANTEE THEIR WORTH! 





errors of speech are corrected. 


best of illustrations. 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. 





KNOWLTON: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, the most successful book 
published for third and fourth grade geography. Interestingly written, 
beautifully illustrated, simple in diction. It lays the foundation for the 
usual textbook work in the upper grades. 


HOWARD, HAWTHORNE, and HOWARD: THE LANGUAGE GARDEN: A 
fascinating language primer for second and third grades. Highly motivated, 
beautifully illustrated, it appeals at once to children. The more common 


LaRUE: THE F-U-N BOOK, UNDER THE STORY TREE, and IN ANIMAL 
LAND—>primer, first reader, second reader respectively. 
the best supplementary readers on the market. All new material; the 





You Cannot Be Disappointed in These Books. 





Write Us. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


he newest and 


Chicago, Hlinois 











These dresses must not cost more then ten dollars 
for material. They are graded by a judge from the 
Home Economics Department of the State Uni- 


versity, and the winner receives a prize. The - 


sewing department makes all costumes for plays, 
cantatas, operettas, etc., and for those events the 
manual training department builds the necessary 
scenery, and the art department designs and fur- 
nishes the interiors. 


All of our athletic games, plays, and other school 
events of the kind, are advertised by posters made 
in the art department. The annual football ban- 
quet is planned and served by the cooking depart- 
ment, and is a good project in budgeting and costs. 
The printing department works out many projects. 
It prints our school paper, our annual, our school 
blanks and reports, and the superintendent’ s 
annual report; and we do some job printing. 
We get out a school calendar which carries ad- 
vertising that is sold by the printing students, 
and in most cases also written by them. More 
than in other instances mentioned, these printing 
problems involve the keeping of costs and the 
making of estimates. 


I shall now show you a project which is the more 
striking, because it was carried out in a department 
that would seldom be thought of in this connection, 
namely, the Latin department. We wished to 
have an exhibit from this department at the State 
Latin Tournament. The boys and girls in the 
Latin classes made these articles as a part of their 
work in classes in the manual training and art 
departments. I shall be glad for you to inspect 
these articles at close hand. They include our 
Latin course of study hand-printed on ‘parchment 


and rolled on scrolls in the form of a Roman book; 
book marks done with Latin verses on parchment; 
part of the Latin text of “Julia,” illuminated and 
with original illustrations; models of Roman coins; 
a relief of Cicero, and a Roman lamp in pottery; a 
chart illustrating Roman costumes; a puzzle map; 
of Gaul, in a great many more than three parts; 
a tracing and blue print of Caesar’s famous bridge; 
and some models of Roman implements of war 
and siege. 

Our literary society and debate club programs 
and many of our chapel programs are projects 
offering incentives to the study of special subjects. 
Student chapels are in charge of different depart- 
ments successively. A recent one by the chemistry 
students dealt with high explosives, some of which 
were made on the spot, and exploded. 


We find that such work as I have mentioned 
runs parallel with a splendid and genuine school 
interest, both among the pupils and in the com- 
munity. I do not know whether such projects are 
the cause or the result of this school enthusiasm; 
probably they are both cause and result. At any 
rate, this concentration of school interest does 
manifest itself in an enthusiastic support of all 
these projects, both by the pupils and the patrons, 
and this enthusiasm in turn is reflected in increased 
interest by the pupils in their school work, and by 
the patrons in the schools. 


NOTE—This paper was read at the mid-winter Super- 
intendents’ meeting at Frankfort. Mr. Hill had brought 
with him, and showed, besides the Latin exhibit, some of 
the advertising posters mentioned; samples of the printing 
done in the school shop, including the school annual, the 
paper, and various forms and reports; also models of the 
costumes worn in an operetta given shortly before 
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Largest Teacher Placement 
Work in the U. S. 


UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blod., 


icago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, South- 
ern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., 
Evanston, Ill. Several affiliated offices. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago 
Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. College work only. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York; 19 South La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

Specializes in public and private school 
work, including administrative work; also, 
such positions as business managers and 
purchasing agents for schools, registrars, sec- 
retaries, cafeteria directors, and trained 
nurses. Various other forms of service to 
teachers and schools. 


If you attend the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 
22-26, come to see us at our Booth, No. 104. 














TEACHER TENURE LAWS OF VITAL 
IMPORTANCE TO THE PROFESSION. 


Over a hundred ten thousand teachers were 
needed in 1922-1923 to replace teachers leaving the 
profession. This figure is based on estimates from 
State Superintendents of Public Instruction in 
forty-six states, according to a Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association issued today. 
The number of teachers leaving the profession in one 
year represents more than a seventh of the total 
teaching positions in these states. In some sections 
of the country more than a half the teachers are 
new in their positions each year. The Research 
Bulletin shows that the median tenure in the 
public schools of the United States is four years, 
and the median rural teacher tenure is but two 
years. This large teacher turnover means that our 
children are taught by a constantly changing 
procession of teachers. 


To improve this condition twelve states have 
already passed teacher tenure laws, which provide 
indefinite tenure for teachers during efficient service 
and good behavior. The principal features of these 
state teacher tenure laws listed in the Research 
Bulletin are: 


1. A probationary period from one to three 
years, 

2. Valid reasons for discontinuing a teacher in 
his position: (a) Immoral or unprofessional conduct, 
(b) inefficiency or incapacity, (c) evident unfitness 
for teaching, (d) insubordination, violation of or 
refusal to obey reasonable rules and .regulations 


MODERN PHYSIOLOGY 
HYGIENE and HEALTH 


By Mary S. Haviland, Sec’y 
National Child Welfare Association 





A THREE BOOK SERIES 


Teaching health not merely for the 
child to know, but for him to live; pre- 
senting: 


THE MOST WONDERFUL HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD, a first book of 
personal health, for 


PROBLY WO Vil csc ccctsvccccces $0.80 
THE PLAY HOUSE, a first book of 


home sanitation, for 


Grades V atid! Vives ceccossaceee $0.88 


GOOD NEIGHBORS (including The 
Worker's Tool Chest), a two-year book 
of vocational hygiene and community 
sanitation for 


Grades VII, VIII] and IX........ $0.96 











Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














prescribed by government of schools, and (e) 
wilful neglect of duty. 

3. Reasonable notice of intention to prefer 
charges against teacher, and right of counsel for 
teacher. 

The general purpose of teacher tenure legislation, 
according to the Bulletin, is to protect the —— 
and the teaching body from political attack, 
guarantee the able and efficient teacher security in 
position as long as efficiency and good behavior 
continue, and to weed out the inefficient teacher. 

The data presented summarize the opinions of 
over one thousand individual teachers as to what 
they themselves consider just causes for dismissal. 
These are the four causes named by the large 
majority of teachers: (1) manifest or proved 
physical disability, (2) proved lapse of moral 
character, (3) proved insubordination to reasonable 
rules and regulations of employing authority, and 
(4) continued inability to maintain discipline, 

Teachers protected by tenure tend to set for 
themselves high standards of professional achieve- 
ment and growth, according to evidence presented. 

The Research Bulletin raises these questions: 
Shall our public school teachers be regarded as 
hirelings with no guarantee of remaining in office 
over a year and shall teachers be faced constantly 
with the uncertainty of an annual election? Would 
school boards exercise greater care in making ap- 
pointments, if teachers were guaranteed tenure? 
Isn’t tenure legislation, that is satisfactory to both 
teachers and patrons, the best means of reducing 
teacher turnover? 


—N. E. A. Press Service. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS’ CONFERENCE AT FRANKFORT, 
KY., DECEMBER, 17-18, 1924. 


We, your committee, offer the following resolu- 
tions: 


1. We recognize that education is the supreme 
influence in education; that it develops mind; gives 
power, strength, personality ; produces wealth; pro- 
motes happiness and carries to high degrees the finer 
human instincts for government, health, home, and 

God. It is the one great influence that neither 
individuals, nor governments, nor races can dis- 
regard without ruin being the penalty. In America 
there are millions who are -not getting it; in 
Kentucky there are thousands. The need for it 
is so great and the commodity so rich and abundant 
that it illy becomes those of us engaged in any 
form of educational service to assume a competi- 
tive attitude. We look with disfavor upon any 
teacher or institution that attempts to get undue 
advantage. Wholesome, prideful rivalry is 
necessary and stimulating; selfish, cunning compe- 
tition is deadening. We are pleased with the 
co-operative spirit so manifest now between all 
forces of education, whether city or county, public 
or private. 


II. We agree with the National Educational 
Association that the time has come in the develop- 
ment of the teaching profession for the preparation 
of a professional code of ethics to govern the general 
attitude of teachers toward teachers and toward 
school officials, as well as their general ng lation to 
society. We endorse the efforts of the N. E. A. to 
secure the preparation of such codes by the various 
state associations, and (recommend) that such code 
be prepared and submitted to the Kentucky Edu- 
cational Association. 


Ill. Wecommend the State Board of Education 
for its rulings regarding the qualifications of county 
superintendents. We endorse the two years of 
college training as a qualification for county super- 
intendents. 


IV. We desire to commend our State Super- 
intendent, McHenry Rhoads, for the quiet, dignified 
and progressive manner in which he is unifying and 
building up a splendid school system for Kentucky. 


V. We urge the State Board of Education to 
employ a Director of Statistics and Information, 
provided for in the reorganization bill that passed 
the last Legislature and became effective the first 
of June. This would not only provide for a source 
of information, but would curtail the number of 
reports from various departments that superinten- 
dents and principals are requested to make during 
the year. 


VI. (Omitted). 


VII. It appears that there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether county boards of education 
in Kentucky have the right to borrow funds with 
which to operate. There is an implied, rather than 
an expressed authority to do so. We recommend, 
therefore, that the present law be so amended as to 
grant to county boards of education the same 
right to borrow money as it now expressly grants 
to city boards and other fiscal bodies. 


VIII. We believe that the consolidation laws 
should be revised and made more specific as to 
holding elections, assessment and collection of taxes, 
and extending boundaries. 


IX. Whereas the lack of sufficient funds has 
made it necessary to decrease teachers’ salaries in 
most counties, and other school systems, and since 
we believe that the problem of education is primarily 
the duty of the State, we most earnestly pledge the 
support of this body in making a very reasonable 
effort to see that the next Legislature enacts a law 
making all property that is subject to State taxes 
also subject to all kinds of local school taxes, county, 
city, consolidated, district and subdistrict. 


X. Because the needless delay in collecting taxes 
forces boards of education to borrow money, or 
teachers to wait for salaries, we urge such reorgani- 
zation of our laws as will make all taxes levied for 
school purposes collectible in the year in which 
they are levied; this to include school taxes, state, 
county, city and district, and to include both 
properties assessed by local tax commissioners and 
those assessed by the tax commission at Frankfort. 


XI. We commend the excellence of the work of 
the district educational associations and urge the 
superintendents in the various sections of the State 
to strive to have their teachers identify themselves 
with them. 


XII, We commend the work. of the Kentucky 
Educational Association, and pledge ourselves to an 
earnest effort to enroll all the teachers of our re- 
spective counties and districts in this organization. 


XIII. We endorse the stand of Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads favoring the repeal of the 
emergency measure in the present certification law, 
and recommending higher standards for the issuance 
of certificates. We recommend a careful study of 
the teacher need and the teacher supply in Ken- 
tucky, and a thorough study of our certification 
system ah a view to raising the standards for 
certification. 


XIV. We commend the President of the 
Kentucky Educational Association for appointing 
special committees to study some of the vital 
educational problems of Kentucky, and we urge 
the committee on Financing Public Education in 
Kentucky to find new sources of revenue to sup- 
plement our public school fund, and we respectfully 
request that this committee be allowed to report 
at the next annual superintendents’ conference. 


XV. We urge the passage of a bill to be drawn 
in the light of modern educational thought and 
practice to give to Kentucky a properly constituted 
State Board of Education with all of the powers 
and duties that will make for the greatest efficiency 
in our public educational program. 


XVI. Whereas, we the superintendents and 
teachers of the counties and cities of Kentucky, 
in Frankfort assembled, believe in the sovereignty 
of the individual, and in the right of each state of 
this union to regulate its internal affairs; and, 
whereas, we look with distrust upon the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on the rignts of 
the states; and, whereas all states now have some 
form of child labor laws that are being improved 
from time to time to meet the demands peculiar to 
each state; therefore, be it resolved by the super- 
intendents and teachers here assembled that we go 
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on record as opposed to the Twentieth (Child Labor) 
Amendment of our Federal Constitution, which 
provides that Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons of the 
United States under eighteen years of age. 

XVII. For several years, organizations repre- 
senting varied interests, have made formal com- 
plaints against the inadequacy of our State 
Constitution and have recommended the calling of 
a Constitutional Convention to remedy same. We 
believe such a call should be made in the hope that 
our Constitution may be modernized. 

XVIII. We stand for equal education op- 
portunities for the rural and city child, and that the 
burden of providing these opportunities be evenly 
distributed. 

XIX. For years we have patiently waited for 
what we have sought. Too frequently our prayers 
for needed legislation have not been answered. It 
is time for us to definitely agree on what we want 
(or what the State needs) and then take a militant 
attitude to get it. 

Respectfully submitted by your committee: 

SUPT. J. E. COLEMAN, CHAIRMAN 
DEAN ” S. TAYLOR 
PRES. J. L. HARMON 
SUPT. 0. J. STIVERS 
SUPT. LEE KIRKPATRICK 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 
HONOR ROLL. 

The following cities, towns and counties have 
qualified for our membership honor roll since last 
issue of the Journal, by forwarding to the Secretary 
the membership dues for every teacher reported in 
their school systems. Many others have almost 
completed the same excellent record. All one 
hundred per cent units received during February 
and March will appear in our April number. It is 
believed that a large number of school units will go 
on record during the next two months as enrolling 
every teacher employed. Those reporting to date 
follow: 





Superintendents 
or Principals 
..J. 5. Payne 


Schools 
Harrison County 
Centre College 


|e) C1 a R. Ames Montgomery 
Dwarf Graded School..........-.....-. ...J. D. Bowling 
Emerson School, Louisville _Elise Weibel 
Anderson County School... ....F. J. Leathers 
Lynnvale High School W. L. Case 
Breckinridge County School ...... _J. R. Meador 
Glendale High School : ae M. F. Hays 
Jessamine County School H. C. Burnette 


Breckinridge County High School, 

and Hardinsburg Graded School R. O. Cole 
Quicksand Graded and High School... Lula M. Hale 
Lawrenceburg County High School..Mary E. Fidler 


Mayfield City Schools K. G. Patterson 
Fordsville High School... J. W. Holland 
Somerset City Schools ...R. E. Hill 
Owingsville City Schools C. F. Martin 
Georgetown City Schools J. W. Lancaster 
Campbell County Schools J. W. Reiley 


Slaughtersville Graded School D. P. Vandiver 
Bremen High School ; E. Hurt 
Stearns Graded School... : V. D. Roberts 
Memorial Consolidated School J. Stark Davis 
Eastern State Normal 
School Faculty. 


; T. J. Coates 
Horse Cave Graded School _...... 


D: H. Lyon 








UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Frank L. McVey, Ph. D., LL.D., President 


Summer Session, 1925 


Two Terms 
First Term: June 15 to July 24 
Second Term: July 27 to August 29 
The summer session program of the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky has been planned partici larly 
to meet the needs of the following gro: ps: 


1. Teachers in public and private schools. 


IN 


Supervisors of grade school work and 

special subjects. 

3, Elementary and high school principals. 

+. City and county superintendents, 

5. Teachers in junior and senior colleges who 
are working towards advanced degrees. 

6. Undergradvates in agricultt re, arts and 
sciences, education, engineering and law. 

7. Persons desiring training for social wel- 
fare service, including playground work 

and sco: tcraft. 


STRONG GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Large Numbers of Courses in the Col- 
leges of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Engineering and Law. 


Spend your summer in the “‘Heart of the 
Blve Grass.”” Make yovr vacation season 
pleasant and profitable. Enjoy the Devereux 
and Coffer-Miller Players in 1925. Excvur- 
sion to Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, to 
Natural Bridge, to High Bridge, to Shaker- 
town, to the famovs Blve Grass stock farms, 
and to Frankfort, where an opportunity will 
be provided to visit the State Capitol, the 
Old State Hovse, the Historical Museum, 
O’Hara’s grave, the grave of Daniel Boone 
and other points of interest. 


For full information, write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington Kentucky 
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Something New! 


“Sterling Slate Blackboard”’ 


(The Perfect Blackboard) 





Better than Natural Slate. 
Lasts longer. Costs less. 
Guaranteed to give perma- 


nent service. Easily in- 


stalled. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 





Central School Supply Co. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 
311-313 W. Main St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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